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The  Roman  Standards,  with  some 


Upon  the  reverse  of  a denarius  of  Augustus  Caesar  we  find 
the  inscription  signis  receptis  s.  p.  q.  r.  around  a blank  shield 
surrounded  by  a legionary  ensign  and  eagle.  This  is  an  historical 
coin.  When  the  Cantabrian  war  was  ended,  Augustus  began 
his  preparations  for  a campaign  against  the  Partliians.  But 
Phraates,  their  KingAearing  of  the  impending  danger,  and  un- 
willing to  become  involved  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  sued  for 
peace,  offering  to  restore  the  standards  and  military  ensigns  cap- 
tured from  Crassus  and  Marc  Antony,  and  to  permit  all  Romans 
who  were  held  as  prisoners  to  return  to  their  homes,  if  they  should 
so  desire.  This  offer  Augustus  was  very  glad  to  accept,  for  the 
ultimate  end  of  a campaign,  if  successful,  would  have  been  but  the 
recovery  of  the  standards  and  the  prisoners,  only  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  bloodshed  and  hardships.  When  the  result 
was  attained  by  peace  negotiations,  the  glory  was  as  great,  if  not 
even  greater,  while  the  actual  trouble  was  slight  and  the  risk 
infinitesimal.  Augustus,  therefore,  took  great  credit  to  himself 
for  his  bloodless  victory,  and  plumed  himself  upon  the  accom- 
plishment; he  issued  other  denarii  bearing  memorials  of  this 
event,  which  we  also  find  commemorated  upon  those  of  the 
families,  Aquilia,  Caninici,  Durmia,  and  Petronia . 

Upon  the  coins  of  later  Emperors  we  find  references  to  other 
recoveries  of  standards  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Romans  in 
battle  against  the  Germans,  Partliians,  Sarmatians,  and  others. 
Tacitus  narrates  at  considerable  length  the  circumstances  at- 
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tending  the  restoration  of  the  eagles  which  had  been  captured  by 
Arm  in  ms  from  the  legions  of  Varus. 

The  loss  of  standards  and  military  insignia  has  always  been 
considered,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  as  the  most  igno- 
minious and  disgraceful  event  that  could  befall  an  army ; and 
their  recapture  was  the  only  means  by  which  such  a dishonor 
could  be  wiped  out.  The  standard  was  the  centre  of  the  battle, 
and  around  it,  then  as  now,  the  combat  raged  most  fiercely  and 
the  field  was  most  hotly  contested.  By  the  raising  or  lowering 
of  the  insignia,  the  march  and  manoeuvres  of  bodies  of  men  were* 
directed ; when  upraised  in  the  air,  it  was  a signal  to  attack ; 
when  lowered,  an  order  for  retreat. 

We  find  in  antiquity  the  use  of  standards  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  armed  and  military  bodies.  Each  tribe  of  the 
Israelites  had  its  badge  or  cognizance  under  which  it  was  mar- 
shalled for  battle  and  civil  purposes.  Ephraim  carried  a steer; 
Benjamin,  a wolf;  Judah,  a lion,  etc.  The  Athenians  used  the 
owl;  the  Thebans,  the  sphynx;  - and  other  Grecian  nations 
adopted  various  standards. 

The  eagle  was  a favorite  symbol  of  sovereignty,  as  that  bird 
was  the  companion  of  Jove,  and  the  ruler  over  all  birds;  its 
boldness  and  rapacity  well  fitted  it  to  be  the  chosen  emblem  of 
empire  and  of  victory.  Cyrus’s  special  ensign  was  an  eagle  of 
gold  fastened  to  a long  spear;  the  other  kingly  insignia  were  of 
gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  happened.  The  eagle  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic symbol  of  the  cities  of  Antioch,  Emesus,  Heliopolis,  and 
Tyre,  and  appears  in  grandeur  upon  the  coinage  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

Among  the  attributes  of  royalty  which  the  Tuscans  once  sent 
to  Rome  as  a token  of  amity  was  an  eagle  of  ivory,  and  from 
that  time  forward  the  eagle  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  as  one  of  the  chief  emblems  of  that  nation  during  the 
existence  of  the  Republic.  The  Roman  eagle  was  of  gold  or 
silver,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon,  borne  aloft  upon  the  apex  of  a 
spear.  Until  the  time  of  Csesar  it  was  perched  upon  thunder- 
bolts, but  these  appendages  he  caused  to  be  disused.  The  small 
size  of  the  bird,  while  it  in  no  wise  interfered  with  its  value  as 
an  ensign,  very  much  facilitated  its  concealment  in  the  event  of 
a reverse  happening  to  an  army.  In  later  times  the  eagle  be- 


came  a symbol  of  empire  for  other  nations,  it  was  used  upon 
the  seal  of  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  upon  the  coinage  of 
Philip,  King  of  France.  The  rulers  of  Prussia,  Poland,  Russia, 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  many  barons,  counts,  and 
princes  of  the  German  Empire  adopted  it,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  the  cognizance  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
appears  as  the  badge  of  several  European  orders.  The  Roman 
eagle,  made  of  gilt  metal,  and  carried  on  a long  staff,  was  chosen 
by  Napoleon  for  his  armies. 

The  double-headed  eagle  first  appeared  among  the  Emperors  of 
the  East,  and  symbolized  their  dominion  over  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires. 

In  modern  times  the  most  noted  banner  is  the  Oriflamme  of 
France.  This  was  originally  presented  by  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis  to  its  feudal  lord,  whenever  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  the  field  for  the  protection  of  its  rights  and  possessions. 
When  Philip  I became  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Abbey,  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  bear  this  banner,  which  he  carried  with  the 
royal  armies.  It  subsequently  became  the  standard  of  the 
kingdom,  but  since  the  time  of  Charles  VII  it  has  never  been 
carried  in  battle.  The  Oriflamme  was  a piece  of  red  taffeta 
(whence  the  name),  fixed  on  a golden  spear  in  the  form  of  a 
banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each  of  which  was  adorned 
with  tassels  of  green  silk. 

To  return  to  the  Romans.  In  addition  to  eagles  this  nation 
used  other  standards.  Romulus,  on  one  occasion,  being  taken 
by  surprise  and  having  nothing  better  at  hand,  improvised  an 
ensign  composed  of  “ a bottle  of  hay  fastened  to  the  top  of  a 
spear.”  In  early  times  the  Roman  standards  represented  eagles, 
dragons,  wolves,  horses,  minotaurs,  and  other  animals.  Marius 
abolished  the  use  of  all  of  these  except  the  eagle,  which  survived 
as  the  typical  emblem  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  their  “ con- 
quering eagles  ” became  an  ordinary  form  of  expression. 

Pancirollus,  in  his  history  of  things  known  to  the  ancients 
whose  use  has  been  lost  to  the  moderns,  states  that  the  standards 
of  the  cavalry  were  square  pieces  of  cloth  of  a sky-blue  color, 
held  aloft  on  the  top  of  spears;  the  color  being  in  honor  of  the 
god  Neptune,  who  was  fabled  to  have  introduced  the  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  horses.  The  infantry  carried  a banner,  “ the  color 
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of  a rose,  because  that  flower  springeth  out  of  the  earth  and  hath 
a fragrant  smell.”  The  application  of  this  latter  attribution 
does  not  seem  entirely  clear. 

“ According  to  Dio  Cassius,”  continues  Pancirollus,  “ some  of 
these  standards  were  four  square,  of  silver  or  gold,  and  were 
carried  usually  in  an  outer  case  of  wood,  to  protect  them  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  This  was  first  invented  by  Caius 
Marius,  and  was  afterwards  used  for  the  armies  of  the  empire.” 
Under  the  Roman  Emperors  the  standards  received  ornamenta- 
tion of  various  kinds — dragons,  silver  balls,  etc.  Some  of  the 
standards  are  two  right  hands  joined,  in  token  of  amity  and 
concord  in  an  army ; a type  which  occurs  not  infrequently  upon 
the  imperial  coinage. 

The  most  famous,  however,  of  all  the  Roman  standards  was 
the  Labarum*  a word  whose  derivation  has  hitherto  puzzled  all 
researches;  efforts  have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  connect  it 
with  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world.  The  standard  itself 
was  a long  pike,  intersected  by  a “ transversal  beam,  from  which 
hung  down  a silken  veil,  curiously  inwrought  with  the  image  of 
the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children.  The'  summit  of  the 
pike  supported  a crown  of  gold,  which  enclosed  the  mysterious 
monogram  (Cki-Rho.)  at  once  expressive  of  the  figure  of  the 
cross  and  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  cus- 
tody of  the  Labarum  was  entrusted  to  a guard  of  fifty  picked 
men,”f  and  to  the  banner  itself  a superstitious  reverence  was 
attached,  growing  out  of  its  alleged  divine  origin.  According  to 
the  story,  Christ  came  to  Constantine  in  a vision,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  miraculous  cross  in  the  heavens,  and  ordered 
him  to  cause  to  be  prepared  a standard  in  imitation  of  the  one 
which  he  had  seen ; that  he  should  use  it  as  a protection  in  his 
engagements  with  his  enemies;  that  under  its  influence  he  should 
always  be  victorious.  As  soon  as  the  day  had  dawned  the 
Emperor  arose  and  declared  the  vision  that  had  manifested 
itself,  and  in  obedience  to  its  mandate,  he  called  together  workers 

* “ Labarum,  derived  from  Labar,  i.  e.,  Insignia  Lunaria,  from  the  lunette 
upon  them.  They  consisted  of  a crescent,  of  a disk  of  metal,  and  of  a chap- 
let of  olive  or  laurel.  The  name  was  borrowed  from  some  of  the  conquered 
nations,  who  had  the  same  kind  of  military  standard,” — Bryant  Mythol. , 
Vol.  3,  p.  327,  edit.,  1807. 

f Eusebius,  Vit.  Constant.  Cited  in  Gibbon. 
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in  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  ordered  them  to  fashion  a 
banner  patterned  upon  the  description  of  the  dream-sent 
standard. 

So  long  as  the  Emperors  of  the  East  took  the  field  themselves, 
the  Labarum  always  accompanied  them,  but  when,  in  later  days, 
the  monarchs  of  Constantinople  became  effeminate,  the  banner 
was  put  away,  to  moulder  as  useless  lumber,  in  some  one  of  the 
disused  rooms  of  the  palace. 

Of  all  the  species  of  ensigns  and  standards  which  were  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  abundant  examples  have  survived  to  the 
present  day  upon  their  coinage,  the  mere  enumeration  of  which 
fills  twelve  quarto  columns  of  Gusseme’s  Diccionario.  Even 
then  the  learned  author  is  forced  to  say : Conjieso  que  no  es 
posible  apurar  todcis  las  medallas  en  que  se  encuentran  signos 
militares ; porque  es  mug  dilatado  su  nombre.  [That  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  details  of  all  the  coins  upon  which  military 
ensigns  are  figured, as  their  number  is  so  extensive.] 
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